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It being felt that no really great musical festival would be com-
plete without these works, the whole scheme falls through; and
the agitation for a uniform pitch proceeds with renewed vigor.

The opponents of reform lay great stress on the commercial
difficulties of any change. These difficulties arise from the fact
that the various pitches come into play not only in performances,
but in the manufacture of instruments. Every instrument which
produces notes of definite pitch at all is constructed to be at its
best at a certain pitch; and though it may be lengthened or
shortened, or screwed up or let down within narrow limits to
some other pitch, yet the change will be for the worse both as
to quality of tone and (in keyed wind-instruments) accuracy of
intonation also. A Stradivarius violin cannot be safely screwed
up to concert pitch in England and America without certain
structural fortifications which can hardly leave the tone un-
affected; and old hands declare that the effect of the violoncellos
in the orchestra is quite altered by the substitution of the modern
thin strings for the thick ones formerly used at the old low pitch.
Still, with stringed instruments, the change is at least possible:
a new pitch does not mean a new fiddle.

With keyed wind-instruments it is often said that a change so
great as that from Philharmonic to French is impossible; and as
first-rate instruments of this class are quite as dear as the best
cottage pianofortes, the opposition of the players to any change
involving the purchase of new instruments might be expected
to be very strong, and to be counter-balanced by a corresponding
anxiety on the part of the manufacturers to promote the change.
Both players and manufacturers seem, however, to be so little
concerned about the matter that I am emboldened to relate my
earliest experience of the alleged impossibility of French pitch
for the wood wind. When I was a small boy I had a sort of
family interest in a casual operatic performance, at which the
singers and the conductor very much wanted French pitch. The
band, though extremely sympathetic and obliging, pointed out
that this could not be. The strings would have been only too
happy; the brass could have managed at a pinch; there was no
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